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ference of the governors of the four southern
provinces with the chiefs of five Indian
nations, where on 10 Oct. a treaty was rati-
fied which procured for Georgia a considerable
extension of territory on the western frontier.
The deliverance of the colony by the treaty
of Paris from the dangerous neighbourhood
of the Spaniards in Florida and the French
at Mobile, together with the extension and
regulation of the boundaries, led to rapid
growth in prosperity and to the emigration
of numerous planters from South Carolina.
This hopeful prospect was overcast by the
passage of the Stamp Act in 1765. The colony
of Massachusetts took the lead in opposing
the new tax, and the provincial assembly
issued a circular letter to the other colonies
inviting them to take part in a general
congress. On the arrival of the letter in
Georgia the assembly was privately convened
by the speaker at Savannah. Georgia had
been so long the immediate neighbour of
hostile French and Spanish settlements that
a livelier sense of loyalty prevailed than in
the other colonies. Wright exerted his in-
fluence to the utmost, and succeeded in pre-
venting the nomination of delegates to the
general congress; but he failed to hinder a
sympathetic reply to the message from Mas-
sachusetts. By the close of 1765 he found
his authority almost gone except in Savan-
nah, owing chiefly to the course of events
in South Carolina, where the insurgents had
completely triumphed. On the arrival of
the stamped paper from England on 5 Dec.,
Wright saved it from destruction, and even
induced the merchants to use it for the
purpose of clearing vessels ready to sail.
This measure of compliance aroused the wrath
of the inhabitants of South Carolina, who
termed Wright ' a parricide/ and decreed
that' whosoever trafficked with the Georgians
should be put to death.* The repeal of the
Stamp Act allayed without extinguishing the
spirit of discontent, and when Townshend
imposed fresh duties in 1767 it manifested
itself more strongly than before. On 24 Dec.
1768 the Georgian lower house expressed its
sympathy with the Massachusetts assembly,
and on 16 Sept, 1769 the merchants adopted
resolutions against importing English goods.
On 10 July 1771 Wright obtained permis-
sion to visit Great Britain to look after his
private affairs, leaving James Habersharn
as his deputy at Savannah. He was well
received in London, and on 5 Dec. 1772 was
created a baronet in reward for his services.
He returned to Georgia about the middle
of February 1773. On 5 Aug. 1774, learning
that an irregular convention had met to
concert action with the other colonios, he

issued a proclamation denouncing it as il-
legal, but was unable to prevent the passage
of resolutions condemning the action of the
English government, or to hinder the ap-
pointment of a committee to correspond with
the committees of the other provinces. He
succeeded again, however, in preventing dele-
gates being sent to the general congress of
the other twelve states. On the meeting of
assembly in January 1775 he learned that
the lower house was about to urge the ap-
pointment of delegates. To prevent this, on
10 Feb. he prorogued it to 9 May. When
that date arrived the representatives refused
to assemble to furnish supplies, and the
house was further prorogued to November.
The unique position of Georgia in regard
to the continental congress roused the bitter
resentment of the other colonies. Wright,
apprehensive of invasion, repeatedly urged
the secretary for the colonies, the Earl of
Dartmouth [see LEGGE, WILLIAM, second
EARL], to furnish him with a force of five
hundred men at least. In May the popular
party seized the gunpowder in the maga-
zine at Savannah, and spiked the cannon in-
tended to fire salutes on the king's birthday.
Wright's letters for assistance to the mili-
tary and naval commanders were intercepted
by the insurgents at Charleston, and others
substituted, stating that the province was
quiet. On 4 July a provincial congress as-
sembled and elected delegates to the conti-
nental congress. The executive committee
appointed by that body intercepted WrightTs
official correspondence at Savannah, and
ordered the British vessels in port to depart
without unlading. In August the militia
came under their control, and loyalist officers
were replaced by patriots. On 1 Dec. the
congress extended its control over the judi-
cial courts. On 12 Jan. 1776 two men-of-
war arrived in Tybee, and, to prevent Wright
communicating with them, Joseph Haber-
sham, brother of the former deputy go-
vernor, by order of the council of safety,
entered the governor's house on 18 Jan. and
made him a prisoner. On 11 Feb., after being
insulted and fired at, he broke his parole
and escaped to the Scarborough man-of-
war. After an ineffectual attack on the
town he left Savannah, arriving at Halifax
on 21 April. Thence he proceeded to Eng-
land, where he remained until, at the close
of December 1778, (Sir) Archibald Camp-
bell (1739-1791) [q. v.] recaptured Savannah
and recovered Georgia. Wright was imme-
diately directed to proceed to America, and
reached Savannah on 14 June 1779.
He found affairs in a miserable condition,
and, while striving to reorganise the govern-*